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PROVINCIAL DEVELOPMENT 



[Reprinted from the Peking Ga 

The leading article which appeared 
in these columns last Monday entitled 
"The Cleansing of the Augean 
Stables" by Putnam Weale is, as far 
as it goes, an exceedingly illuminating 
paper on several points which should 
occupy the seriotis attention of the 
Chinese Government and which, at the 
same time,are calculated to excite some 
interest among foreigners on matters 
of which the average casual European 
bystander does not yet seem to realize 
the importance. Putnam Weale argues, 
and the writer thinks argues correctly, 
that to effect as quickly as possible a 
full reconstruction of the working of 
the Provincial Administrations, in- 
dividually and collectively, is a prime 
necessity of the Chinese Government. 

A FACT TO BE REALIZED. 
The fact seems to have been never 
fully realized that when the Republi- 
can movement of 1911 wiped away 
the Manchu Dynasty, it not only 
abolished the Court but it annihilated 
the whole Manchu administrative 
system, metropolitan and provincial, 
and thereby at one stroke, so to speak, 
threw local administration all over 
China into a state of temporary con- 
fusion from which it does not appear 
to have till now completely recovered. 
Of course it may be argued that that 
administration, being the essence of 
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the Manchu Government, of necessity 
had to go with it; in fact that 
the well-known rottenness of the 
whole system called for and justi- 
fied its immediate supersession at 
any cost, even at the risk of chaos. 
Still, as a matter of fact, the Manchu 
Provincial Governments were Adminis- 
trations in esse. In them each man by 
the nature of the appointment and by 
the traditions of his ofifice knew exactly 
what he could be expected to do 
(whether he did it or not), and what 
were his responsibilities to his 
superordinates, immediate and remote. 
Every new occupant coming into 
office must have felt that he came in 
with a legitimate right to rule and 
with a certain prestige attached to 
his position. Above all, he realized 
that it was one of his duties to provide 
the Government at Peking with his 
quota of certain funds which helped 
to give it at any rate a backbone of 
a certain strength. Whether these 
men did their duty well or badly, 
whether they abused or misused their 
privileges and powers were really 
questions to be treated as secondary 
so long as they kept things going and 
avoided trouble. 

PROVINCIAL CHAOS. 
The Revolution unsettled all this 
and replaced it — by what ? By a gene- 



ral want of any legitimate control. 
The Provincial Governments fell 
practically, in the first instance, into 
the hands of any one who was willing 
to take them — and the number of 
honest, capable and altruistic men 
of the George Washington type, who 
were willing, was exceedingly small. 
Provincial Assemblies, crudely repre- 
sentative of Popular Government, with 
ill-defined powers, so far from helping, 
embarrassed the situation. The sort 
of government actually evolved seems 
to have been very much a matter of 
luck. Many of the new officials were 
practically self-appointed, self-seeking 
men. What the system of Provincial 
Government has been in any province 
for the last four years, it does not 
appear as if anyone actually under- 
stands. Foreigners certainly do not. 
One can believe what any official in 
Peking, speaking in a parrot-like tone, 
will, if you ask, tell you " that things 
are improving, that more money is 
coming in, that the President is, 
Hianks to his very extensive powers, 
every day getting more control, and 
that what some people in a province 
will tell you 'that things are really 
worse than they were under the 
Manchus' is absolutely absurd." 

A RELEVANT QUESTION 

But how can one believe that things 

f. 
are going well in the Provinces (or 

even quite well in the Capital) when 

one reads of some official high up in 

the Administration being denounced 



for bribery, corruption or some 
other method of making questionable 
gain; of Chiang Chuns wrangling 
with Governors; of military men 
acting in a dictatorial way ; of 
perpetual changes of officials for no 
apparent adequate reason, and so on. 
This makes one feel inclined to ask 
this question : if the men in high 
position, in supreme control of im- 
portant work, are not pulling together 
honestly and squarely for the public 
good, what is the prospect of their 
being able to discipline subordinates 
so as to get full-hearted service from 
them and to secure the cooperation so 
necessary for success ? One can onlj' 
feel that it must either be assumed 
that men of the proper type for big 
work cannot be got, or that we have 
to be satisfied with men who must a 
priori be known to be ''wrong ones" 
put in under evil influences, which one 
feels sure exist and are exercised. In 
either case the hopelessness of the 
position is emphasised. Surely men 
could be found whose previous 
character could be taken as a guar- 
antee that they would not have to be 
removed for malfeasance in a year 
or two ! 

THE NECESSITY OF PROVINCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

The writer is entirely with Putnan^ 
Weale in realizing that the develop- 
ment of the Provincial system is the 
first necessity of China. A certain 
amount of that development must 
of course be controlled from Peking. 



Its broad lines must be drawn here 
in the Capital ; but what is wanted 
first of all is capable, honest, indus- 
trious and subordinate workers with 
a moderately free hand on the spot. 
What is being done in the matter of 
Provincial Development and Settle- 
ment is, in the opinion of the writer, the 
standard by which alone the success of 
the Government and the progress of 
the nation can be safely guaged. It is 
all very well to point to the fine roads, 
parks and public buildings of Peking, 
Shanghai and Tientsin. They are 
admittedly evidence of a development 
and progress — but it is no more than 
ocular demonstration of municipal or 
parochial growth. Where can one's 
eye find here anything to indicate 
national and provincial (Federal) 
progress ? The evidence of that only 
comes through the ear and generally 
in a form calculated to suggest distrust 
of its reliability. Nothing definite has 
ever been given out — properly audited 
and certified— as to the condition of 
provincial finance. The reason why 
is well-known — the Central Govern- 
ment cannot rely on the figures of 
its own provincial subordinates on 
which its accounts have to be based. 

"model districts" 

The system of model districts 
advocated by Putnam Weale is excell- 
ent in its way, but one first wants to 
see the working model. How can 
that be made, when the two great 
questions of taxation— Inland and 



Land — are unsettled and when the civil 
and criminal law yet depend not on 
established and accepted codes but on 
the will and the crude sense of justice 
of individual magistrates. Perhaps 
the appellation of " experimental " 
districts would be more appropriate 
than " model." What one first wants to 
find is model men to put in charge with 
a free hand, capable subordinates and 
some foreign help — of a different kind 
from the sort which China has hitherto 
had to put up with : but of this more 
anon. 

A WISH OF SIR ROBERT HART. 

This model district idea is not new : 
though with Putnam Weale it may be 
original. The writer remembers the 
late Sir Robert Hart, while still a 
young man, saying "I would give up 
the Inspectorate of Customs to-morrow 
if the Chinese Government would 
make me a District Magistrate with 
adequate powers. I believe I could 
work out a model district : in time I 
might get a chance of making a model 
hi and perhaps in the end a model 
slieng." There is a certain fascination 
in thinking out what Sir Robert might 
have done and what benefit China 
would have derived, if his wish could 
have been realized. 

THE DISTRICT MAGISTRATE. 

The truth is there are probably very 
few, if any, men in China who realize 
or could give a concise and full 
statement of a District Magistrate's 
duties and responsibilities and how 



they should be, as a model, fulfilled. 
The difficulty lies in the fact that 
so much in Chinese yamens has 
always been left to subordinates whose 
manner of doing business has to be 
their personal own and who have been 
quite capable of resenting, with fatal 
results to their chief, a too minute 
questioning of theirmethods. The writer 
has more than once asked high Man- 
chu officials in bygone days "how do 
you expect to understand and provide 
for the Government of your people 
and know what is going on in your 
country when you have not a single 
man on your Grand Council who has 
ever been a District Magistrate ?" Is 
there any one to-day in the Presidential 
Government who has ever been one ? 
Agreement with Putnam Weale on 
the following points is possible : (a), 
that the Provincial System and its 



administration should be the first care 
of the Presidential Government ; (b), 
that the lines on which reformed local 
administration should run might fairly 
be tried tentatively, in certain selected 
localities, with the help of very 
specially selected subordinate foreign- 
ers — I should deliver them from the 
services of advisers. A later paper 
will take up Putnam Weale's hints 
about advisers but it will sparingly 
employ a term which has become 
almost a term of ridicule. It will 
raise the question of how can and 
ought China to utilise foreigners in 
her national reconstruction. What 
may she, if she will, really expect to 
get out of them and how must they be 
made to understand what their posi- 
tion really is and to be content to 
accept it with its drawbacks — and its 
salary. 



ADVICE AND ADVISERS 



[Reprinted from the " Peking Gazette " of Tuesday, July 13, 19151 



Although in the article by Putnam 
Weale on the Cleansing of the Augean 
Stables which appeared in these 
columns on the 5th inst. he does not 
use the word Adviser, he, by inference, 
leaves it to be clearly understood, that 
he has in mind a class of Chinese 
Government employes, Chinese and 
foreign, engaged with the idea of their 
being asked advice, whether taken or 
not. 

TWO " REAL " ADVISERS. 

He seems to suggest that the only 
two men in China from whom the 
Chinese ever sought advice, because 
they spontaneously wanted and 
appreciated it, were Sir Robert Hart 
and General Charles E. Gordon. That 
is probably quite true. Both were men 
thoroughly and honestly pro-Chinese, 
as the Chinese realized and as their 
own nationals somewhat complaining- 
ly believed. There is no doubt the 
influence of both was the outcome of 
their "individual personality" and in 
no sense an adjunct of the official 
position either held. There were also 
elements common to the position of 
both which made them especially 
personae gratae to the Chinese. Neither 
.was the nominee or protege of any 
foreign government ; neither had any 
tradition of having served, in a 
political capacity, his own or any 



other Foreign Power ; neither received 
any pay for his advice, and neithej' 
expected it, for to Gordon money was 
dross and to Hart, in his well paid 
position, unnecessary. Both, as a rule, 
never offered advice unless asked for. 
Gordon was an ordinary soldier man 
of impetuous temper and not supposed 
to be specially a military expert. Sir 
Robert Hart, characterized especially 
for his capacity for waiting on events 
and of infinite patience, never posed 
as being in the modern sense an 
"expert" at anything and, least of all, 
at what he was generally credited as 
being specially expert, matters of 
finance : the subject on which the 
Chinese Government is supposed to 
have completeh'' relied upon him. He 
had undoubtedly a natural turn for 
diplomacy, a keen political instincl 
and a great experience in studying 
and assimilating Chinese ways of 
thought. It was the way in which his 
counsel assisted the Chinese in getting 
out of the Japanese Formosan difficulty 
of 1874, the Margary murder difficulty 
of 1876 at Chefoo, and the French 
Tonkin trouble of [885 that gavt 
him an almost formally recognized 
position as a real counsellor. In. 
his later days he never cared to 
offer advice, and. resting under his 
laurels, he was able calmly to stand 



by in any crisis without feeling in 
any sense hurt if his views were 
not asked ; at the same time it is 
surmised that they were sometimes 
called for and always appreciated. 

CHINESE APPRECIATION OF "UNPAID" 
ADVICE. 

The writer may be challenged for 
iiupporting the theory that Chinese 
more especially appreciate advice for 
which they have not to pay. Any one 
who has had much to do with Chinese, 
in an even unofficial capacity, must 
have often realized how clean his 
brains were being picked in the in- 
terest of somebody who wanted their 
products for his own purpose, and to 
be used as his own with their origin 
unacknowledged. Li Hung-chang 
was the notorious and accomplished 
brain picker of his day. As an 
example that this habit is not dead 
the writer has had personal experience. 
He sometimes breaks away from his 
good resolutions and gives opinions to 
the foreign public in the press in a 
way to be dished up for " advice " to 
Chinese if one prefers that word. On 
one occasion it was suggested to him, 
after the appearance of a paper on a 
certain subject, that he might give his 
views on another topic publicly as 
it would surely be appreciated. He 
positively declined on the ground that 
be did not want to get into collision 
with the advisers whom the Chinese 
Government had at their side and paid 
for their advice on such matters. 



"Ah," said the guileless questioner 
" that's what gives value to your 
opinions : everybody knows they're 
not paid for." One recalls in this 
connection the parable of the virgins: 
the foolish ones who expected that 
because their lamps had gone out they 
could cadge on the wise ones for oil, 
and the wise ones who believed in 
sending them to those who sell to buy 
for themselves. 

ADVISER NOT FULLY TRUSTED. 

It is generally believed that the 
position of a so-called (professional) 
Adviser is made unpleasant to him in 
many cases because his advice is 
not asked where it should be, or, 
if asked at all, is asked in a way not 
to invite full confidence ; on the 
contrary with a very strong belief that 
the case submitted is not being briefed 
fully, that quite possibly some evidence 
of great importance was not being 
submitted, either being designedly 
kept back or merely omitted through 
ignorance or carelessness on the part 
of the compiler of the dossier. Any 
attempt to remedy the omission 
in such • a case would be resented 
because, at least, it would be taken as 
implying that somebody did not know 
his business which woitld mean terrible 
loss of face to him! Under such 
circumstances opinion or advice given 
is likely to turn out useless or harmful 
and the Adviser who had advised 
on the faith of his "brief" being full 
and true has to bear the blame. 



There is also absolutely no denying 
that the Chinese are not in every case 
sympathetic with an Adviser nomin- 
ated directly or indirectly by Foreign 
Powers and don't always fully trust 
others who and because they have 
been old servants of their national 
government. Some years ago when 
discussing more or less casually with 
a high Chinese functionary some 
debateable question of the day the 
writer said, " Why don't you take the 
opinion of. . . . (who was drawing 
a handsome salary)." The answer 
given was " What's the use ? He 
cannot be expected to give a reply 
which we could trust as being entirely 
from our point of view ; how can he, 
after. . . . years office under his 
own government, look at anything 
■except from the point of view of its 
traditions and practice. Even now, 
though serving China, he always 
speaks of my government " — and 
the writer believes China never 
employed a more conscientious man. 
A few days ago the writer was 
introduced to a gentleman who, he 
"was told, was an Adviser in a certain 
Board. He asked his introducing friend 
what the Adviser advised upon — the 
characteristic answer was, "God 
knows ; he has been- in the Board for 
- . . years and nobody has ever 
asked him so much as what o'clock is 
it." 



DIFFICULTIES OF INTER- 
PRETATION CUM IGNORANCE. 

Another point is, the Chinese who 
are told off to, or who require to con- 
sult some Advisers on a special topic, 
I would say in the great majority of 
cases do not themselves fully or even 
to a moderate extent understand the 
subject on which they want an opin- 
ion nor the points which possess real 
importance in it. Some years ago I 
was present at an interview between 
a very high Chinese official and a very 
experienced and highly placed one of 
another Power. The Chinese was 
expected to get everything that was to 
be known on a certain subject of 
national importance from this very 
deeply experienced official who 
seemed most willing to give it. To 
begin with the Chinese gentleman went 
attended by a young interpreter who 
had no special knowledge of the term- 
inology of his subject who no doubt 
missed many points and so was really 
useless. After the interview a private 
message was sent the writer's assistant 
to the following effect, " Please ask 
Mr. . . . before the next interview 
to post His Excellency somewhat 
on his subject of which from 
the silly questions he asks it 
seems he knows nothing." Quite 
naturally the distinguished foreign 
expert did not expect to teach on 



kindergarten methods. It is wcil to 
remember that the questions a student 
asks on a subject are often a better 
guide to the depths of his knowledge 
than the answers he gives to those put 
directly to him. The above remarks 
are made to show that in the matter 
of advisers and their advice there arr 
weaknesses on the side of both those 
•who ask and those who are expected 
to give. 

CONSULTANTS AND THEIR "VIEWS 
AND OPINIONS." 

It is an open secret in Peking that 
Ihere are in the Chinese Government 
employ (I will cease to call them 
Advisers) Consultants — that seems a 
better word— who seldom or never have 
■(questions submitted to them, and it 
;may not be unfairly assumed that 
those who should put the questions do 
not do so because they do not consider 
the answers worth having. One need 
not ask why : it is the fact, not the 
reason, one has to look at. On the 
other hand one must admit that there 



are highly capable men ready to the 
Chinese hand to give opinions and 
express views on pretty nearly any 
subject which, even if not taken to the 
full, could be made exceedingly useful 
to the Chinese Government. I say 
'views and opinions' — that is all for 
which these gentlemen can expect to 
be asked : they cannot expect — and 
probably as sensible men they don't— 
to have whatever they may say or 
write taken as dogmatic instructions 
as to what China must do in any 
particular case, least of all in one of 
^ a political character of prime import- 
ance where patriotism and knowledge 
of a purely Chinese kind must be 
the guiding factor in deciding the 
last word in a controversy. So 
much has been written to make clear 
that the system of getting advice or 
opinion from foreigners more or less 
expert is not perfect and is open to 
much improvement to bring its utility 
to the highest pitch. What line that 
hnprovemcnt might take will be the 
subject of a succeeding paper. 



CONSULTANTS AND THEIR STATUS. 



IReprinted from the " Peking Gazette " of Thursday, July 15, 1915 } 



Before one can intelligently discuss 
how the service of Consultants can be 
made use of to the highest degree one 
must realize that there are Consultants 
and Consultants. All the men utilised — 
whether Chinese or foreigners — to 
advise, to instruct, to teach, to control 
or to warn: the whole class, now 
generically called Advisers, cannot 
really be grouped together under 
one and the same category. Their 
functions are different and the 
manner in which their services 
should be utilised to the full cannot 
be made to follow identical lines. 

TYPES OF CONSULTANTS. 

I. There are men who may be ex- 
pected to advise on technical matters 
of which precise knowledge is pos- 
sible — engineers, mining, mechanical 
and electrical; military and navy 
instructors whether organisers or drill 
masters ; lawyers who may be expected 
to have precise knowledge of the 
provisions of codes and legal methods 
of European countries ; doctors of 
medicine, who know the human body 
and certain accepted principles guid- 
ing the repair of its maladies as they 
arise ; bankers, acquainted with the 
system of money lending and its 
accounting abroad, and so on. 



2. Another class is the one learned 
on questions more or less academic or 
philosophic and so in a sense specula- 
tive; what they can say on their 
subjects merely represent the up-to- 
date views of the thinkers of the day 
founded on the traditions and con- 
ditions of the ever changing require- 
ments of the world's daily life. Such 
are men whose teaching can never be 
dogmatic : the deductive action taken 
in accordance with their advice must 
always have a character dependent 
on the way two-sided arguments im- 
press the man or men on whom a 
decision rests. One may include in 
this class professors of economics, 
constitution-drafting, the theory and 
practice of currency and monetary 
standards, industrial and agricultural 
development, and so on. 

3. Of this third class Sir Robert 
Hart was the type and shining ex- 
ample, not as an advising expert but 
as Consultant Friend. He was simply, 
as the pidgin English speaking people 
on the waterways of Shanghai would 
describe him, a "very savee man" — a 
term which one can assume to mean a 
man of good sense, well informed though 
perhaps officially expert at nothing ; 
experienced in, and with knowledge 
of the affairs of the world ; acquainted 
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personally with the events of the im- 
mediate past (possibly with their 
inner history) especially in China, and 
from them capable of drawing useful 
deductions for the future; of even tem- 
per; unprejudiced ; loyal to the Chinese 
cause and unselfish in supporting it. 
Of course the opening for men of that 
class who are simply useful in propor- 
tion to the amount of trust China is 
prepared to place in them as Friends, 
must be expected to be few ; and 
luckily so, because the men capable of 
filling them, even not quite perfectly, 
are probably fewer. Besides, they are 
the class least likely to have the sup- 
port of, on the contrary most likely to 
excite the distrust of, some at least of 
the Foreign Powers. Still it is well 
to note that a simply " sayee man " 
can be a very useful man. 

ILL-DEFINED STATUS. 

In the writer's opinion the one thing 
which militates against the utility of 
Consultants being made the most of 
is that their position and status is so 
ill-defined. They don't seem to know, 
and not much care seems to be taken 
to let them know, what precisely is 
expected of them and especially 
whether or not they are supposed to 
offer opinions or present unasked 
views. Their position seems to be one 
of isolation. Some seem to hold the 
place among serving men of those 
" who only stand and wait "—fifth 
wheels to coaches, not even spare tyres 
to motor cars ! 



If China intends to put her Consul- 
tant employees on a useful and ser- 
viceable footing, she must begin by 
having only useful men and no dead- 
heads. The system of kua ining ti 
employees — somewhat analogous to 
what in the l8th century British 
army used to be known as " non-effec- 
tives " — non-serving men who drew 
pay, if they existed at all ; or for 
whom pay was drawn if they had 
ceased to exist — should be completely 
wiped away. Men who have no real 
utility, whether because their know- 
ledge of their subject is insufficient or 
confidence in them is non-existent, 
should be got rid of. The employment 
of such men for a single day is the 
waste of so much Chinese money while 
it tends only to bring discredit on the 
whole class. If any man's service is 
not useful for China, from whatever 
cause, the cheapest way to deal with 
him is to pay him off even if a contract 
demands an indemnity or a Legation 
rattles its sword in its scabbard. 

THE GENUINE ARTICLE. 

On the other hand if the employee is 
really useful, everything should be 
done to make him a position in which 
his usefulness could be made the most 
of. He should be employed on a 
sufficiently dignified footing reason- 
ably to satisfy his amour propre and in 
his work he should be supported 
against the carping and ignorant 
criticism of pupils, subordinates and 
even half-educated colleagues. He 
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should be paid an honorable wage 
— fixed on some definite principle 
and system — not necessarily much 
in excess of that paid to Cabinet 
Ministers in Foreign countries, outside 
Great Britain ! 

In the first place it should be given 
to these Consultants to understand 
that they are not isolated : on the con- 
trary, that they have a regular (though 
special) duty making them part and 
parcel of the Government machinery, 
and by their attachment to a particu- 
lar government department made 
visibly so. (Of course in discussing 
the foreign employees of the Chinese 
Government, it is understood that the 
positions of the Inspector General of 
Customs and the Director of the Salt 
Gabelle have a recognized definileness 
of origin which excludes them from 
any discussion.) 

CONSULTANTS AND COMMITTEES 
Now to offer a few suggestions. . 

I. It is assumed that in every Board, 
Ministry and Cabinet office, there are 
special departmental sub-committees 
dealing with special work and special 
questions forming part of the Board's 
business : if there are not, there ought 
to be and such should be formed. The 
men appointed to them should not be 
removed from the Committee so long 
as they are attached to the Board, but 
there seems no objection to a man 
being a member of more than one 
Committee ia the same Board, 



2. A Consultant attached to any 
particular Board for his special know- 
ledge should be made a member of 
one or more of its committees. 

3. The Committee should consist of 
a (a) Chairman and (b) Vice-Chairman, 
men with some experience of adminis- 
trative work in China, one of them 
with Provincial experience if possible. 
If the Board is concerned with foreign 
relations, one should have had some 
experience abroad, (c) the Consultant, 
(d) and (e) two members, preferably 
men of the younger generation with 
some foreign education and one at 
least speaking the foreign Consultant's 
language as it may be assumed he 
may not speak Chinese and an inter- 
preter will be required. 

4. The committee should have 
regular times of meeting and all its 
business should be conducted openly 
and frankly. Minutes of each meeting 
should be kept and should be read 
and confirmed at the succeeding one. 
Members' attendance should be con- 
sidered obligatory and no man should 
have a place on the Committee — or 
work in any Board — who has employ- 
ment in any other. Pluralism should 
be discountenanced except in very 
rare cases. Of course a Consultant 
must expect that there will be matters 
known to the Chinese members of the 
Board which will not come out in its 
public proceedings, but he should have 
the right to ask questions to enable him 
fully to understand the bearing of any 
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business in which he is called upon 
to take part, and to expect answers. 

5. The Minister in charge of the 
Board should lay down what matters 
are referred to any committee for 
consultation and report or for the 
collection of information and it should 
be understood that the Consultant was 
not consulted outside the committee 
nor the committee be allowed to fur- 
nish reports behind his back. 

6. The membership of the com- 
mittee should be changed as seldom 
as possible. 

So much for the employment of 
Consultants at Peking and possibly 
the principal provincial yamens. 

One advantage the writer sees in 
these committee proposals is, that 
there will always be four intelligent 
Chinese themselves with some experi- 
ence or knowledge to begin with, 
always in association with and bound 
thereby to learn a good deal from a 
specialist in the particular line of busi- 
ness they are entrusted with. 

EXPERTS ON NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

In one direction it seems to the writer 
that sufficient advice is not being 
sought : that is, in the matter of 
National Education. It seems to 
him that a suitable scheme, 
properly thought out in detail from 
the Kindergarten to the University 
should be devised and put in force as 
quickly as possible. Whatever is being 
done in that direction does not make 



a very brilliant showing, though it 
really is a prime necessity of the 
nation. 

Education is nowadays a profession: 
teaching cannot be merely looked 
upon as the pursuit of an amateur and 
in China, where in this matter perhaps 
more than in any other respect, the 
old is called upon to give place to 
the new, good professional advice is 
really required. A system to be useful 
nationally must be not merely devised 
with a view to teaching subjects 
and inculcating learning but to deve- 
loping character and enforcing the 
idea and necessity of discipline — the 
absence of a capacity to understand 
the meaning of the word and to realize 
the importance of the characteristic 
being one of the glaring deficiencies 
of the Chinese youth. The writer is 
led to believe from talks with people 
in Europe and America that China is 
not getting full value for her expend- 
iture on the young men she is sending 
abroad. He does not believe they can 
be disciplined by any one but a strong 
foreigner and letting them get undis- 
ciplined in the hands of weak or 
careless Chinese supervisors only leads 
to incalculable mischief in the future. 

THE EXPERIMENTAL DISTRICTS. 

Now as regards experimental dis- 
tricts — a word of which in a recent com- 
munication Putnam Weale expresses 
his disapproval, considering his own 
term "model" more appropriate. 
(Arguing over terms is profitless : but 
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the writer must say unless a district can 
be started on some lines which from 
the start will be, as nearly as can be 
foreseen, fully and completely thought 
out it can hardly be treated as a model 
one. The writer thinks a perfect one 
cannot be hoped for. What is wanted 
is one on as good a pattern as 
possible at the time of its being 
initiated. Its main object should 
be to find oat possible deficiences 
unprovided for, frictional points 
unforeseen, methods found unwork- 
able, and so on. Imperfections in 
any so-called system launched as a 
model without actual experience of 
its working, are pretty certain to 
manifest themselves and that they 
will require correction is sure. The 
use of the word " experimental " is 
meant to indicate that such imperfec- 
tions when found are to be shown up, 
not concealed). Putnam Weale gives 
indications of directions in which 
Magistracy reform is necessary : they 
only indicate reform of abuses which 
every one knows exist and whose anti- 
quity make them hard to deal with, 
unless, as one can well believe, by the 
drastic methods of the Augean Stable. 

The writer says he does not propose 
to deluge the Magistracies with an in- 
flux of foreign employees— experts so 
called on this, that and the other topic. 
For expert advice on any subject speci- 
ally required the Magistrate should 
be able to apply to his Board and let 
it supply it by sending men specially 
ad hoc, or in whatever other way might 



appear suitable. Although the writer 
advocates the presence of a Consultant 
at the District Headquarters he 
wants one of a kind who will not 
make the Magistrate feel that this 
appearing of a foreigner in any sense 
lessens his power and responsibility 
in the administration of his district. 
He should be a man prepared to take 
responsibility — that responsibility on 
his own shoulders willingly. 

THE " SAVEE MAN " AND HIS SPHERE. 

The class of Consultant most suit- 
able is, in his opinion, the " savee 
man"— not an expert nor one who has 
the conceit to think he is expert in 
everything. As far as the Consultant's 
duty is concerned, he need only have 
authority to bring to the Magistrates' 
notice, not necessarily officially, direc- 
tions in which he thought the admini- 
stration might be improved or in which 
things which he saw were not going 
right. If he had anything to propose 
he should have the right of bringing 
it to the front and of asking that his 
views he forwarded to the Board with 
the Magistrates' comments if the latter 
feels the carrying out of the sugges- 
tions are beyond his powers. The 
Magistrates' preliminary instructions 
would of course be strict, the model he 
would be set to work upon would be as 
perfect as possible ; what his Consult- 
ant should aim at would be, in a 
sympathetic spirit, to help him to work 
up to it, avoiding any appearance of 
driving him. The writer thinks 
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" model " district Magistrates should 
be chosen from the younger men in 
their 30's, and their Consultants also 
should be men of comtemporary age. 
The finding of these young Consult- 
ants I do not consider would be 
impossible. They could not be ex- 
pected to be full blown Sir Roberts to 
begin with, but they might be budding 
young plants from the same garden in 
which he grew. The writer is pretty 
sure that among the Customs juniors 
of, say, ten years' service there are a 
certain number of capable men who 
would take an interest in the work 
and would be quite willing to take a 
5 years' appointment on say £l,200 a 
year, and quarters in a hsien city. No 



doubt there are other foreign depart- 
ments who could be similarily drawn 
upon for men of character and know- 
ledge and temperamentally suited to 
the work. 

The establishment of these Magis- 
tracies expected to be made "model" 
should be availed of to find places for 
youths educated on foreign lines — 
e.g. graduates of the Shui Wu Chu 
College and the schools of other Boards 
if the standards of their teaching 
is equal to that of the College named. 
It would be a means of giving ex- 
perience to the very men on whom 
the hopes of China rest and in whose 
hands her future must lie. 
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THE CLEANSING OF THE AUGEAN STABLES. 



By Putnam Weale. 



IReprinted from the " Peking Gazette " of Monday, July 5, 1915 ] 



The purely political problem which 
■centres round Peking has always 
attracted greater attention from foreign 
students than the administrative pro- 
blem, which being mainly concerned 
with the improvement of taxation, is 
as dull as only arithmetic can be. 
Furthermore, the constant surprises 
which the capital never fails to^furnish 
are of so spectacular a nature that 
they explain themselves and do not 
require, as does the other problem, a 
knowledge of things which are as much 
part and parcel of the country as the 
blinding sunlight, the stench of cess- 
pools, and the be-draggled villages. If 
foreigners ever feel tempted to decide 
what is really wrong with the pro- 
vincial administration of China, the 
method they adopt is to brand the 
official class as incorrigibly corrupt 
and to declare that the road to salvation 
can only be reached through the 
general introduction of foreign methods 
and the general employment of 
foreigners. 

"salvation must come fbom within." 

This criticism is not very profound. 
China, though she owes much to 
European help in superficial things, 
owes more to herself. She would not 



have lived and steadily extended her 
borders during the past three thousand 
years had she not had within herself 
some virtue which has yet to be 
named. If the art of government is, as 
many believe it, a (question of compro- 
mises, then in spite of her faults she 
is an incomparable artist, knowing how 
to attune all measures to her method. 
Perhaps this is why she is misjudged ; 
for she has as yet failed to attract to 
her shores great minds ; and, it is only 
great minds that can disentangle the 
good from the bad and find the 
life-principle in what appear at first 
sight as dust-heaps. Thus it very 
naturally follows that the standard set 
by Williams in his muddle-headed 
"Middle Kingdom" is still accepted 
as sound commentary, and a thesaurus 
of half-truths and stupid deductions 
remains enthroned as a magisterial 
work. Yet it is worthy of note that 
after seventy years of treaty-inter- 
course only two personalities appear 
to have touched in a modest way the 
soul of tho people, Gordon and Sir 
Robert Hart, mainly because both 
believed in the sanity of the race and 
both realized that salvation must come 
from within and not from without. To 
turn China into an India or an Egypt 
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would not present superhuman difficul- 
ties, but what the Chinese have to 
do — if they ai'e to survive as a nation 
— is to make of their country the same 
success the Japanese have made of 
theirs. This is only "Another way of 
saying that until changes enter into the 
very lifeblood of the people, and are 
the result of conviction and not of 
compulsion, they will have no more 
significance than freckles or mumps 
01' any other minor ailment on a 
healthy body. 

THE INDUCTIVE METHOD. 

Such, however, has recently been 
the -force of unenlightened foreign 
opinion that Chin.a presents to-day the 
painful spectacle of trying to do 
what her foreign schoolmasters have 
so repeatedly told her to do. Begin- 
ning at the wrong end and leaving the 
commencement to take care of itself, 
the result to-day unmistakably is that 
although a certain appearance of pro- 
gress strikes the eye in the towns, the 
country — which is the only thing that 
really matters in China — remains 
absolutely unredeemed. Told that 
taxation must be doubled during the 
next few years if she is to be saved from 
bankruptcy, China is busily engaged 
in making every kind of levy as high 
as possible, not on any known principle 
but simply by rule of thumb. The 
false conception that territorial ad- 
ministrators are simply tax-gatherers, 
and nothing but tax-gatherers, to 
nourish Peking, is thus not only care- 



fully preserved but has actually an 
access of strength. Reasonable honesty 
in collecting revenue is rewarded by 
money-gifts and decorations as if 
virtue attached to doing what one is 
paid to do. The whole conception of 
Chinese finance, based as it is on a 
decentralized system which in practice . 
only accounts to Peking for "rests" or 
"surpluses," remains precisely like the 
illogical system of Chinese bookkeep- 
ing which whilst pretending to bring 
to account every item down to a tenth 
of a farthing, makes no clear distinction 
between income and expenditure and 
is an invitation to fraud. The reforms 
which foreign advisers would like to 
see intensified are in the main bad 
reforms because they would apply to 
four hundred millions of people, scatter- 
ed in entirely different densities of 
population over two million square 
miles of varied territory, things which 
remain extraneous to the life of the 
nation, and which do not touch the 
vast mass save in the form of increased 
exactions. The principle of grand- 
father-government has not been upset, 
the blind leaders of the blind have 
never failed to keep as far as possible 
from the realities of life. To borrow a 
term from philosophy, China has been 
told to follow the deductive method 
instead of the inductive and she is 
doing so. Yet the only possible 
method is the latter. Working from 
the bottom upwards ; based on the 
solution of the elementary and never 
passing to the complex until initial 
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problems Lave beeu solved, the indue- reform ; only then will it be possible 

tive method is not only specially to calculate with mathematical pre- 

adapted' for simple societies but is the cision what the future really holds — 

very life-blood of such societies. in spite of the constitution. 



A THEORY OF THE PROVINCES. 

Peking relies for its existence on 
semi-independent provinces. These 
provinces are semi-independent not so 
much in the political sense as in the 
socio-financial. They form the natural 
apotheosis of the trade-guild, and 
represent the highest point reached 
by the bulk of the people in their con- 
ception of nationality. If they are 
politically more independent to-day 
than under the Manchus, it is because 
Peking willingly subscribes to a fraud, 
because that is the easiest way for a 
President to rule. To make any 
reform a reality it is necessary openly 
and frankly to abandon the idea of 
China as a whole — which can be 
dictated to from Peking — and to 
concentrate on the provincial aspect. 
Whether a province is rich and self- 
supporting, or poor and in need of 
subsidies, is entirely irrelevant. The 
one goal should be the establishment 
within the area of each province of 
some tested system which will be as 
much concerned with local improve- 
ment as with local taxes ; which in the 
popular estimation will be as much an 
instrument for good as an instrument 
for evil. When that has been done we 
shall begin to know something about 
China in terms of Western science, we 
shall begin to know something about 



THE NEED FOR A STANDARD. 

Now when you wish to measure 
anything the first thing to do is to 
create a standard. No standard exists 
in China ; there are no facts, no data 
properly so-called, no archives, no 
statistics. Everything is based on 
vaguely-known local laws of averages 
in which tradition takes the place of 
investigation. Sir Kobert Hart, who in 
his last years dimly saw that the reform 
of the country districts was the reform 
of China, busied himself with a land-tax 
scheme which, though a crude and 
unsatisfactory proposal so far as its 
finance was concerned, had in its 
least considered parts the germ of 
great ideas. In outlining the establish- 
ment of model districts, with a new 
system of land-registers, he indicated 
the true beginning of reform, though 
he failed in his arguments by falling 
into two common errors. First, he 
looked upon China as a whole — 
instead of a congeries of provinces ; 
secondly, he imagined that the begin- 
ning and end of improvement was the 
cleansing of taxation when that is as 
nothing compared with the cleansing 
of the people. 

A SYSTEM OF MODEL DISTRICTS. 

Every province in China being 
merely an agglommeration of districts 
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(hsien), it is the district wbicli re- 
presents a definite conception to the 
agricultural mass and wliich is wholly 
intelligible to them. This being so, 
the problem confronting the Central 
Government is to be something which 
will provide such definite and precise 
results in the districts that the mass 
will be reached. If in every province 
in China a single district is selected by 
a system of drawing lots and labelled 
as a Model District, and properly 
selected men composed of old-type 
and foreign educated officials sent 
there with precise instructions and 
model books, something will be created 
which can be studied as carefully and 
as scientifically as an insect under a 
microscope and which should be just 
as productive of extraordinary results. 
Though anything like a cadastral sur- 
vey is for the time being out of the 
question, it will be speedily enough 
discovered that China is quite different 
from what we have hitherto conceived 
it. Though very rich in all processes 
for creating life, the districts will be 
shown individually poor and wasteful 
and necessitous in nearly every other 
direction, needing help and guidance 
much more than tax-books. Taxation 
results will therefore be disappointing, 
but when schemes of local improvement 
are inaugurated and begin to work, the 
growth of values will be as astounding 
as the first results wei-e unsatisfactory. 
It is that alone which is financially 
important, the growth of values. 
Above all a basis for practical reform 



will be provided such as no one has 
hitherto ever dreamed of. A congress 
of officers in Peking from all the 
model districts at the end of a 
reasonable period would give the 
Central Government a precise know- 
ledge of what China can aspire to 
and form the I'eal foundations of 
the Republic. The employment of 
foreigners in minor capacities, such as 
accountants and surveyors, command- 
ing modest salaries would be a valuable 
stimulus, but the main work should and 
must be purely Chinese. Whilst it is 
impossible to say what precise results 
a year's work would give, probably it 
would be possible after that period to 
extend the "model" scheme to half- 
a-dozen selected districts in each 
province, gradually enlarging the 
scope of the work from year to year 
and gradually standardizing methods 
by a system of study and comparison. 

A SUGGESTION, 

One thing however, can at once be 
stoutly maintained ; that the land-tax 
of China should produce twice the 
amount of the land-tax of Japan which 
amounts to-day to almost exactly a 
hundred million dollars. Thougli 
China has seven times as great a 
population and ten times as large a 
territory her land-tax is a bare seventy 
millions. No more eloquent thing 
could be written. And here another 
suggestion can be made. Remember- 
ing that Japanese are right in their 
contention that they have shown 
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themselves able to solve problems the 
Chinese have not yet solved, a mixeJ 
commission should be sent without 
delay to Korea to study what has been 
accomplished in the country districts 
there after ten years' w^ork and to see 
precisely what are the results in terms 
of cash. Agriculture in Korea is much 
like agriculture in China ; what Korea 
has done China should likewise be 
able to do. To sink a portion of taxa- 
tion proceeds in improvements, such as 
the building of roads, the conservancy 
of rivers, the dredging of harbours, the 
building of bridges, as well as in 
" model " establishments for assisting 
agriculture, these things are absolutely 
necessary. It is only when China 
learns to spend a definite percentage 
of the revenue in imijrovements, and 
in bettering the lot of the masses, that 
taxation will begin greatly to expand. 

THE SAVIOUK OF THE COUXTKY. 

Much more could be written on this 
great question which undoubtedly 
contains the fate of China, but what 
has been already said is enough. It 
is the common man who counts to-day 
in China as he counts everywhere 
else; the saviour of the country is not 
to be sought elsewhere than in the 
muddy fields labouring with his hoe; 
or on the highways toiling forward 
under the crushing weight of the 
wheelbarrow; or on the rivers straining 
at the yidoli. These men are China : 
so long as you ignore them you are 
merely taking part in an elaborate 



and costly comedy in which highly 
salaried people drafting constitutions 
or vaticinating about rules and regula- 
tions are not the least amusing 
feature. 

AX AITEAL TO THE PIIESIDENT. 

The common men are everywhere 
supreme — in China just as in the West. 
To harness them together rationally 
and intelligently, to give meaning to 
their district importance is to awaken 
their national consciousness, and that 
is a worthy task. We appeal to Pre- 
sident Yuan Shih-kai to give precedence 
to the exclusion of everything else to 
this idea of established Model Districts 
without loss of time in every province. 
It is necessary to begin at the bottom. 
It is nonsensical to say that the men 
cannot be found to do the work : China 
is full of educated men out of Avork. 
The publication of reports from such 
districts, with all possible data tabu- 
lated in English as well as Chinese, 
would be more than the beginning 
of a Domesday Book, it would be 
the Magna Charta of the Chinese. It 
would allow the millions ultimately to 
realize that they are the nation and 
that through them the country is to 
live or die. It would be the greatest 
result of the revolution. It would 
provide proper official employment for 
the mass of government students who 
will soon begin to return in thousands 
from abroad and who should be 
employed on Ihe land and not in the 
towns. It is absolutely essential to 
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plant tiiem on the land in order to 
blend lite old and the new and to 
standardize the new-type man. Brought 
face to face with the most primitive 
problems they would be forced to 
solve those problems or go under in 
the attempt. That would be some 
thing more than a school of work, a 
factory of man, it would be a sermon 
in flesh, and bloo,d. 

This is the method of cleansing the 
country, this and no other. It is the 



business of the young generation to 
go into the country to save the coun- 
try. When Hercules turned a river 
into the Augean Stables to cleanse a 
spot where thousands of cattle had 
been long stalled he was employing 
fabulous methods. What we require 
to-day in China is siniplicity : simpli- 
city so over-powering and so far re- 
moved from the precedents of Peking 
that no subterfuges can defeat it. 



THE *'MODEL DISTRICT." 



HOW TO CONSTRUCT IT. 



By Putnam Weale. 



IReprinted from the " Peking Gazette" of Monday, July 12. 1915.2 



With reference to the discussion of 
the 'Model District,' which has been 
continued in these cohtmns by a valued 
contributor, a point worthy of attention 
is that there exists no need (as has 
been suggested) to make such districts 
merely experimental, which would be 
giving a speculative and therefore 
undesirable flavour to a serious and 
very important project. 

THE FIRST THING TO DO. 

The plan for the model district is 
not hard to construct. The first thing 
is the making of a precise and ironclad 
list of district official servants, begin- 
ning with the magistrate and ending 
with yamen-runners. Beyond the men 
officially sanctioned, everyone of whose 
names would be on the district pay- 
lists, not one single person should be 
permitted to hold any sort of official 
rank. The immediate effect of such a 
scheme would be to discharge crowds 
of old hangers-on, a subject which can 
be profitably studied by referring to a 
Customs Eeport which gives the 
astounding results of the handing-over 
to the Maritime Customs of a Single 
native Custom House in South China. 
The District Magistrate, supported by 
a squad of the new constabulary, could 



do his work efficiently certainly with 
one half, and possibly with one quar- 
ter of the present staffs. Young and 
vigorous men, paid a living wage, and 
guaranteed an old-age i)ension. would 
give a new flavour to the couutry-side. 

AX ELEMENTAKV l!EFOK-M. 

The second elementary reform is the 
issue of standard tax-books and tax- 
forms, and the fixing of proper local 
rates of exchange. The District Mag- 
istrate's office would have to have a 
Bank of China accountant, properly 
provided with Bank of China currency 
in dollar notes, half-dollar pieces and 
subsidiary silver and copper coinage, 
which would soon flow backwards and 
forwards without much trouble once the 
limits of the hsien supply and demand 
had been firmly established. The qua r- 
terly auditing of books by a Federa 1 
officer i. e. a Central Government 
Chartered Accountant, would be a 
necessary corollary. This incidentally 
raises the question of establishing 
forthwith a College of Chartered 
Accountants, which should be a post- 
graduate establishment attached to the 
Peking Government University, filled 
with probationary officials drawing a 
living wage. 
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THE WOBK OF THE "MODEL DISTRICT." 

Having a properly-listed District 
Staff, a propfir tax-accounting system 
and- a proper audit system, the Model 
District would begin to emerge as a 
coherent whole. Communications and 
general local improvement could then 
begin to be considered. Eoad-making 
would have to be supplemented by the 
introduction of standard regulations 
regarding cartage, etc. To tate a very 
small but important rural matter, the 
introduction of broad-tyred wheels 
(four inches) would give metalled 
roadways an easily calculated "life," 
and immensely develop intercom- 
munication whicTi is now rendered 
almost impossible during certain sea- 
sons of the year, reducing annual district 
earning-power by many per cent. An 
official and constantly renewed invest- 
igation of local iudusti'ies would help 
in the promotion of new enterprises, 
and gradually raise the standard of 



living and the standard of values, 
which would be immediately reflected 
in revenue-returns. 

" THE YEARS OF IlESPITE." 

These are only a few of the most 
elementary points requiring attention, 
my object to-day being merely to show 
how a Western administrator would 
proceed to work. It is imperative for 
President Yuan Shih-kai, who has 
lived on the land and understands the 
cultivation of the land and its needs, 
to give this matter his personal at- 
tention ; if the Eepublic is to become 
a reality and China to survive, the 
provinces must cease to be mere 
satrapies, or "farms," and become 
properly organized wholes, composed 
of district units. Four years have 
already elai>sed since the collapse of 
the Manchu Dynasty : • if four more 
years are allowed to go by in the same 
profitless waj^ it may be too late to 
find salvation. 
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